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thought owes much to the Parisian community of 
Masters and students. As a result, Albert came to 
formulate and pursue a philosophical project, in his 
paraphrases and their disclaimers, that so avoids 

the excesses of a reactionary and prejudicial theology 
that it might have given satisfaction to the Cordoban 
master himself.” 
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THE FRANCISCANS AND EPISTEMOLOGY: 
REFLECTIONS ON THE ROLES OF 
BONAVENTURE AND SCOTUS 


Timothy B. Noone 


Several recent studies have signaled the 
importance of Franciscan philosophers in the history of 
thirteenth and fourteenth century philosophy, whether 
in the area of metaphysics, epistemology, or ethics. 
Such studies are clearly part of a growing and more 
general interest in medieval philosophy insofar as the 
latter may provide a measure or a backdrop against 
which to understand and evaluate modern and post- 
modem thought. A notable case in point are the recent 
works of Alasdair MacIntyre on virtue ethics and its 
decline in Western moral philosophy. But MacIntyre is 
by no means alone. More recently still, Catherine 
Pickstock has also drawn attention to the impact of 
Franciscan thinkers, particularly Scotus and Ockham, 
on the development of medieval philosophy and the 
transition to modernity. Now these general assessments 
need to be viewed, at least in part, in relation to the 
established historiography of thirteenth and fourteenth 
century philosophy; they need to be set beside the 
works authored by Etienne Gilson, Ferdinand Van 
Steenberghen, Dom David Knowles, Martin Grabmann, 
and Frederick Copleston.! When so viewed, they are 


1 Etienne Gilson, History of Christian Philosophy in the Middle 
Ages (New York: Random House, 1955); Ferdinand Van 
Steenberghen, La philosophie au XIe siècle, deuxième édition 
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seen to be somewhat weaker on historical details, 
although more thematic and wide-ranging in their 
cultural and philosophical concerns. Yet these recent 
general writings also need to be seen as accentuating a 
tendency only found slightly in the earlier accounts of 
medieval philosophy to the point of distorting the 
subject: the tendency to engage in a fault-finding 
enterprise I call ‘blaming the Franciscans.’ 

Taking MacIntyre’s Three Rival Versions of 
Moral Enquiry as a case in point, we find Scotus being 
blamed for making certain changes in metaphysics, 
moral psychology, and ethical theory that led 
inexorably, we are told, to the separation of philosophy 
from theology characteristic of modern thought.? Dr. 
Pickstock’s book, After Writing, though breathtaking in 
its panoramic sweep and ingenious in its manner of 
arguing against deconstructionism, goes even further. 
Scotus’ univocity of being led, in her estimation, to a 
formalization and axiology of ontology, thereby 
sacrificing the richness and mystery preserved by the 
Thomistic analogy of being, while the native freedom 
of the will advanced by Scotus was the prelude to 
Descartes’ radical voluntarism and through Cartesian 
influence produced the radical individualism that 


(Louvain-la-Neuve: Editions Peeters/Editions de l'Institut 
Supérieur de Philosophie, 1991); David Knowles, The Evolution of 
Medieval Thought (Baltimore: Helicon Press, 1962); Martin 
Grabmann, Die Geschichte der Scholastischen Methode, 2 vols. 
(Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder, 1909, 1911); and Frederick 
Copleston, A History of Philosophy, vol. Il: Medieval Philosophy 
(1950; rpt. Garden City, N.Y.: Image Press, 1962). 

2 Alasdair MacIntyre, Three Rival Versions of Moral Enquiry: 
Encyclopaedia, Genealogy, and Tradition (Notre Dame, Indiana: 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1990) 152-156. 
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plagues modern liberal political thought.2 In both 
Pickstock’s and MaclIntyre’s renderings, earlier Fran- 
ciscans, such as St. Bonaventure and Alexander of 
Hales, are either not singled out for special mention or 
they are conveniently cast in the rôle of inheritors of an 
older, largely Augustinian, tradition in philosophy 
whose merits were duly incorporated into the Thomistic 
synthesis and whose weaknesses were thoroughly 
exposed by the combined forces of Thomism and the 
integral Aristotelianism of later figures such as Siger of 
Brabant. 

In a word, many of these recent, general studies 
find considerable fault with the Franciscan contribution 
to medieval philosophy, even as they acknowledge, 
with the more narrowly scholarly works, its importance; 
they are united, however, in their tendency to see in the 
Franciscan authors the critical doctrinal realignments 
that explain how the soaring achievements of medieval 
speculative thought gave way to the comparatively 
meagre accomplishments of modern and post-modern 
philosophy. 

The present essay is an effort to challenge this 
manner of interpreting the réle of the Franciscan 
thinkers within the development of medieval philo- 
sophy by providing a case-study showing the part two 
prominent Franciscans, St. Bonaventure and John Duns 


3 Catherine Pickstock, After Writing: On the Liturgical Con- 
summation of Philosophy (New York: Basil Blackwell, 1997) 137- 
139. On the native freedom of the will in Scotus, see Allan B. 
Wolter, The Philosophical Theology of John Duns Scotus, ed. 
Marilyn McCord Adams (Ithaca and London: Cornell University 
Press, 1990) 148-206; Duns Scotus on the Will and .Morality 
(Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 
1986). 
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Scotus, played in the history of epistemology in the 
thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries. We shall 
begin with the background to St. Bonaventure’s account 
of human knowledge in his Commentary on the 
Sentences and his Disputed Questions on the 
Knowledge of Christ, a background which lies in the 
efforts of philosophers and theologians of the 1240s to 
synthesize the newly received Aristotelian psychology 
with the earlier inheritance of Augustine, Gundis- 
salinus, and Avicenna. Then we shall delineate the 
salient features of Bonaventure’s epistemology, 
emphasizing how and why it differs from its immediate 
predecessors and speculating as to why it was not 
endorsed by many of those considered to be 
Bonaventure’s followers. In order to place the con- 
tinuities and discontinuities between Bonaventure and 
Duns Scotus into greater relief, we shall sketch out 
briefly the critically important contribution of St. 
Thomas Aquinas to the non-illuminationist tradition of 
moderate realism and the equally telling efforts of 
Henry of Ghent to restate illuminationist theory by 
emphasizing the weakness and instability of the sense 
cognition upon which intellectual knowledge is based. 
We shall bring this historical excursus to an end with 
Scotus’s elaboration of the metaphysical foundations of 
moderate realism—e.g., his doctrines of the formal 
distinction and the common nature—and his 
concomitant rejection of the ijluminationist position. 
Finally, we shall be in a position to offer some 
reflections upon the rôle played by the two great 
Franciscan thinkers in the history of epistemology and 
to evaluate what merits their contributions have. 
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J. Bonaventure 


Any student of the philosophy of St. 
Bonaventure knows fully well the debt he owes to the 
writings of Etienne Gilson; not only does Gilson’s La 
philosophie de Saint Bonaventure remain a classic 
study some seventy years after its publication, but the 
studies Gilson produced of early thirteenth century 
philosophy are still the starting points of investigation 
to understanding the context of Bonaventure’s early 
writings. In a couple of book-length articles published 
in the Archives d’histoire littéraire et doctrinale du 
moyen-âge, Gilson sketched out the doctrinal landscape 
and contours of epistemology in the first half of the 
thirteenth century.4 Although Gilson concluded that the 
Augustinian noetic dominated the scene during this 
period, most thinkers were heavily influenced by 
Avicenna in one way or another, some to the point that 
their philosophical outlook could be labeled 
augustinisme avicenissant (or avicennisme augusti- 
nisant). The doctrinal complex so called is to be found 
most clearly and perfectly in the writings of William of 


4 Étienne Gilson, “Pourquoi saint Thomas a critique saint 
Augustin,” Archives d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du moyen- 
âge (hereafter AHDLMA) 1 (1926-1927) 5-127; “Les sources 
gréco-arabes de laugustinisme avicennisant,” AHDLMA 4 (1928) 
1-149. Also valuable for understanding the early period of 
Franciscan thought are the studies of Jean Rohmer, “Sur la 
doctrine franciscaine des deux faces de l’4me,” AHDLMA 2 (1927) 
73-77; “La théorie de l’abstraction dans l’école franciscaine de 
Alexandre de Halés 4 Jean Peckham,” AHDLMA 3 (1928) 105- 
184; Leonard Bowman, “The Development of the Doctrine of the 
Agent Intellect in the Franciscan School of the Thirteenth 
Century,” The Modern Schoolman 50 (1973) 251-279. 
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Auvergne but is also characteristic of the mature works 
of Roger Bacon and, according to his report, shared by 
Robert Grosseteste and Adam Marsh. Augustinisme 
avicenissant involves the following claims: 1) God is 
identified as the agent intellect spoken of by Aristotle 
and is further thought of as functioning as the 
Intelligentia agens of Avicenna; 2) the human mind is 
essentially passive and is identified with the intellectus 
possibilis of Avicenna and Aristotle; and 3) human 
intellectual knowledge involves seeing things in the 
intelligible world under the light of divine illumination 
although the mature Bacon allows some rôle for iina 
ideas in this process.5 
Yet how important Augustinisme avicenissant 
may have been is unclear; no thinkers other than those 
mentioned are associated with it. Much more common 
especially in the 1240s, was a position arrived at also 
under the influence of Avicenna, by thinkers such as 
Alexander of Hales, Jean de la Rochelle, Richard 
Rufus, and the early Roger Bacon. For this position 
even prescinding from its variations in individual 
authors, I have devised the term agent intuitionism 
which is a position characterized by the following 
doctrinal elements: 1) the Augustinian mens in its 
triadic structure is identical to the intellectus agens 
which functions both as an abstracting power and as a 
power of simple apprehension, or intuition, regarding 
higher objects and primary truths; 2) the intellectus 
possibilis is a faculty of the human mind only to the 
extent that the human mind is sense-dependent or 
commences its thought by reference to sense objects; 
and 3) God’s illuminative activity is required to allow 


5 Gilson, “Pourquoi saint Thomas,” AHDLMA 81-111. 
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us to form concepts, either concepts in general or, in 
particular, concepts of objects prior by nature to the 
human soul, although God’s illumination also plays a 
réle in reference to the act of judgment.® 

From this brief overview of the differing 
outlooks on the status and activity of the agent and 
possible intellects during the 1240s, how should we 
describe the immediate doctrinal setting for Bona- 
venture’s epistemological theories? There were two 
competing views of the agent intellect of Aristotle. 
One, associated with William of Auvergne, denied any 
agency at all to the human intellect and ascribed agency 
instead to the divine light; the other allowed agency to 
the human intellect but also held that the agent intellect 
was apprehensive as well as abstractive in its 
functioning, while further postulating too that the 
possible intellect was only a part of the intellectual 
equipment of man to the extent that human knowledge 
was sense dependent. Regarding both groups, we may 
assess the situation properly by saying that they insisted 


_ 
6 Alexander de Hales, Summa theologica, 2.1.4.1.2.3.1.2.1-3, ed. 
cura Patrum Collegii S. Bonaventurae (Ad Claras Aquas: 
Collegium S. Bonaventurae, 1928) 2: 450-454; Jean de la 
Rochelle, Tractatus de divisione multiplici potentiarum animae, 
2.13-23, ed. Pierre Michaud-Quantin (Paris: Vrin, 1964) 80-89; 
Summa de anima, 2.111-118, ed. Jacques Guy Bougerol (Paris: 
Vrin, 1995) 268-286; Roger Bacon, Quaestiones primae supra 
undecimum Primae Philosophiae Aristotelis, 7.15, ed. Robert 
Steele et Ferdinand M. Delorme (Oxford: Clarendon, 1926) in 
Opera hactenus inedita 110; and Richard Rufus, Scriptum super 
Metaphysicam, 11. d.2 (Civitas Vaticana: Bibliotheca Apostolica 
Vaticana, MS 4538) ff. 90va; 9lra. On the similarities between 
Bacon and Rufus, see Timothy B. Noone, “Roger Bacon and 
Richard Rufus on Aristotle’s Metaphysics: A Search for the 
Grounds of Disagreement,” Vivarium 25.2 (1997) 256-258. 
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upon the need, in some way or another, of divine 
illumination in the first act of the mind, simple 
apprehension.’ 

In treating St. Bonaventure’s theory, let us begin 
with his account of man’s intellectual powers and their 
acts, since that is a ready point of comparison between 
himself and earlier thinkers. The key text here is from 
Bonaventure’s Commentary on the Sentences II d. 24, 
part 1, article 2, question 4, “Whether the agent intellect 
and the possible intellect are one power or diverse 
powers.” In the end, Bonaventure concludes that the 
two powers are different or diverse in a certain sense. 
But what is more important to our purpose are the 
views that he rejects along the way to his conclusion 
and what he affirms is true of the functioning of the two 
intellects. 

There are four ways, Bonaventure tells us, that 
his contemporaries and predecessors have construed the 
relationship between the agent and possible intellects: 
1) some have viewed them as distinct substances; 2) 
some have viewed them as two essential differences of 
intellect; 3) some have seen them as distinct in the 
manner of a potency and a habit; 4) some have seen 
them as differing as a power absolutely taken as 
contrasted to a power viewed comparatively. The first 
of these ways is the only one rejected outright by St. 


7 Jean de la Rochelle claims that such divine illumination is 
required for simple apprehension only with respect to objects 
naturally prior to the human mind, such as the truths of first 
principles, the angels, and God. Richard Rufus maintains that 
God’s illuminative activity works as a kind of supervenient agent 
intellect that both grounds the intelligibility of the object and 
supplies whatever is lacking in the luminosity of the human agent 
intellect. 
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Bonaventure and we would do well to remark why. 
Bonaventure contends that either of the two possible 
manners of construing this first way, the way positing 
that the two intellects differ as two substances, is 
inherently problematic. One manner of construing the 
first way is to claim with Avicenna that the agent 
intellect is the tenth intelligence in the process of 
universal emanation and the possible intellect is the 
rational part of the human soul which is illumined by 
means of this intelligence. Bonaventure rejects outright 
this Avicennian manner of depicting the relationship 
between the intellects, on the grounds that illumination 
can only be accomplished, as Augustine tells us, 
through God’s agency. The second manner of 
construing this first way might seem to be acceptable, 
for this is the account of intellect we have already 
mentioned as being associated with William of 
Auvergne: God is the agent intellect and the human 
mind is the possible intellect (Augustinisme 
avicennisant). Bonaventure’s rejection of this way is 
couched in such terms as to avoid offending any 
disciples of the late bishop—Bonaventure allows that it 
claims something true after a fashion or at least 
something consistent with the faith—but his reasoning 
for discounting it is clear; this way of construing the 
relationship between the two intellects is irrelevant to 
the matter at stake, since it fails to account for the fact 
that as rational and intelligent creatures we must have 
the means to engage in acts of understanding, just as 
lower creatures can engage in their own essential 


8 Bonaventure, In H Sent. d. 24. 1.2.4 in Opera omnia, studio et 
cura Patrum Collegii Sancti Bonaventurae (Ad Claras Aquas: 
Collegium S. Bonaventurae, 1882-1902) 2: 568a-b. 
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activities. In other words, we must hold that the two 
intellects are something of the soul and not any separate 
substances.’ 
What we should draw from this uncom- 
promising rejection of the first way of construing the 
relationship between the two intellects is not simply 
that Bonaventure is no disciple of Augustinisme 
avicennisant, but also that he is concerned both to 
preserve the dignity of the human creature in the 
process of knowledge and to allow God a fundamental 
rôle in explaining how the human mind comes to know 
truth. Bonaventure’s concern for the dignity of the 
creature and integrity of man, a union of soul and body, 
becomes all the more evident as he deals with the 
remaining three ways of construing the relationship 
between agent and possible intellect. The second way, 
the one holding that the agent and possible intellects are 
differences of the intellect, should be rejected if this is 
understood to mean that the possible intellect is purely 
potential or the agent intellect purely actual. Rather the 
second way should be understood to mean that the 
possible intellect is analogous to a material principle in 
that it is ordained to receive the intelligible species and 
the agent intellect is similarly ordained to abstract the 
species from the phantasm. Bonaventure emphasizes, 
however, that both intellects are interdependent and are 
coordinated to the knowledge of man as a composite 
creature; the possible intellect is somewhat active since 
it turns toward the phantasm of its own accord, while 


9 Bonaventure, Jn IJ Sent. d. 24.1.2.4; 2: 568b: “Sic credendum 
indubitanter, quod animae humanae non tantummodo dederit [sc. 
Deus] intellectum possibilem, sed etiam agentem, [e]t quod 
uterque est aliquid ipsius animae.” 
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the agent intellect is not wholly active since it depends 
upon the potentially intelligible species 1n the phantasm 
to commence its activity. Regarding the third way, 
Bonaventure mentions that one manner of under- 
standing this view would be to claim that the agent 
intellect was already endowed with all intelligibles and 
that intellection consisted in the transference of these 
actual intelligibles to the passive side of the mind; this 
view, which involves a kind of theory of innate ideas, 1s 
the outlook of the early Roger Bacon! and may have 
been shared by Jean de la Rochelle. Such a manner of 
understanding human intellect is forcibly denied by 
Bonaventure, since it is tantamount to denying the 
necessity for human knowledge to be based upon sense 
knowledge and the process of conceptualization. The 
fourth way, too, can be understood in a way that 
Bonaventure finds problematic. Here, Bonaventure 
portrays the incorrect manner of understanding this way 
not only to involve construing the two intellects 
relationship in such a way that the agent intellect and 
possible intellects are fundamentally the same thing, but 
to hold as well that the possible intellect is a feature of 
the human mind precisely because of the bearing of the 
intellect to the body. This, of course, is a claim 
advanced by several of the adherents of the view termed 
agent intuitionism, but is especially associated with the 


_ o ous 
10 Bacon, Quaestiones primae super undecimum T: 110: “et haec 
vocatur intellectus agens et haec non intelligit per 
administrationem sensuum sed per exempla sibi innata, confusa 


tamen.” 
11 Bonaventure, In II Sent. d. 24.1.2.4; 2: 569a-b. 
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doctrine of Richard Rufus.!? Bonaventure’s response is 
uncompromising: so essential is the possible intellect 
to the human manner of understanding that the soul 
retains the possible intellect and requires its functions 
even when it is separated from the body. !3 

We should conclude, then, that Bonaventure is a 
firm opponent of both Augustinisme avicenissant and 
agent intuitionism. What Bonaventure rejects is any 
effort to downplay the importance of the process of 
conceptualization and the need for sense experience in 
the formation of concepts, any theory of innate ideas as 
primary intelligibles, and any effort to claim that the 
human mind is essentially agent intellect and only 
conditionally possible intellect.14 In turning to the De 
scientia Christi text, we should bear in mind the extent 
to which Bonaventure has subscribed to the claim that 
the functioning of both the possible and agent intellects 
is essential to human thought and understanding. 


12 Rufus, Scriptum super Metaphysicam 11.2.3.3 (Bibliotheca 
Vaticana Apostolica, MS 4538) f. 97rb. For text see n. 14 below. 
13 Bonaventure, /n H Sent. d. 24.1.2.4; 2: 569b-570a. 

14 Richard Rufus is especially a target regarding the last point. See 
his Scriptum super Metaphysicam 11.2.3.9 (Civitas Vaticana: 
Bibliotheca Apostolica Vaticana, MS 4538) f.97rb: “Ad primum 
dicendum quod intellectus qui est in nobis dicitur intellectus 
possibilis. Per hanc enim additionem quae est ‘qui est in nobis’ fit 
possibilis intellectus. Intellectus autem possibilis, secundum quod 
huiusmodi, est terminus imaginativae virtutis et aliarum virtutum 
materialium. ... Et talis intellectus est quo intelligit homo, et 
quidquid talis intellectus intelligit homo intelligit. Intellectus 
tamen secundum se, non inquantum possibilis, multa intelligit quae 
homo non intelligit in hac vita, quia eius actiones totaliter non 
copulantur homini; et secundum hanc considerationem dicitur 
intellectus agens.” 
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As far as I can tell, when the De scientia Christi 
is approached bearing in mind the historical context 
noted above and the doctrine of Bonaventure’s 
Sentences, the illuminationist theory that is at the heart 
of the fourth question must be read as treating the act of 
judgment primarily and not primarily the act of simple 
apprehension.!5 In other words, Bonaventure 1s not 
explaining ideogenesis in the De scientia Christi; he is 
explaining instead how the human mind can make 
certain, infallible judgments through its acquaintance 
with eternal truth, when, initially, this seems to exceed 
its resources since both the human mind itself and the 
objects it knows in the world are mutable and temporal 
realities. If this analysis is correct, we should under- 
stand Bonaventure’s claims in the body of the question 
and in the replies to be advancing an account of the 
regulation of our intellectual judgments precisely to the 
extent that the term of our intellectual cognition 1s 
eternal truth. 

Yet it is precisely on this delicate and refined 
point that a certain hermeneutic complication arises, 
partially owing to Bonaventure’s terminology of 
iudicatio, adiudicatio, diiudicatio and iudicare. All of 
these words can carry the force of judgment or judging. 
But often Bonaventure uses them in contexts wherein 
the judgment in question bears on what we must call the 


15 Bonaventure, Quaestiones disputatae de scientia Christi 4 sol., 
ad 12 (ed Quaracchi) 5: 24a; 25b: “Cum enim spiritus rationalis 
habeat superiorem portionem rationis et inferiorem, sicut ad 
plenum iudicium rationis deliberativum in agendis non sufficit 
portio inferior sine superiori, sic et ad plenum rationis iudicium in 
speculandis.”; “dicendum quod haec conversio includit iudicium, 
iudicium autem certum non fit nisi per legem certam et 
iniudicabilem.” 
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object apprehended in simple apprehension and this 
would seem to undercut any effort to interpret 
Bonaventure’s illumination theory as an account, 
primarily speaking, of how we can have certain and 
infallible judgments. To address this complication and 
its attendant objection, let me first say that the whole 
tradition of illumination theory that Bonaventure 
inherits—the tradition that runs, roughly speaking, from 
St. Augustine’s De libero arbitrio to St. Anselm’s De 
veritate and thence to Robert Grosseteste’s De 
veritate—is replete with the same two senses of 
judgment. In the earlier authors, I believe that this 
rectification of one’s ideas, to employ a phrase that 
applies to the kind of judgment bearing upon objects of 
simple apprehension, was somehow intermingled with 
the respective authors’ theories of ideogenesis. But in 
Bonaventure’s thought this is not to be so understood, 
as we have seen from Jn H Sent. d. 24 and from 
Bonaventure insistence in the De scientia Christi on the 
need for sense knowledge and the activity of the human 
intellect as co-ordinate causes of human intellectual 
knowledge. The second point to be made about the 
hermeneutical complication is that Bonaventure’s entire 
epistemology must be read against the background of 
his ontology, which is clearly semiotic in character. 
The two senses of judgment in Bonaventure correspond 
to the two ‘moments’ of knowledge. In the first of 
these, the creaturely thing is apprehended whose 
essence we have come to awareness of through the 
process described by Aristotle; but, because the thing 
itself at its innermost is a sign pointing beyond itself to 
the Exemplary Cause of the universe, our minds 
become dimly aware of that underlying cause and we 
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grasp the eternality and necessity of that essence. In the 
second ‘moment’, we take two such notions, such as 
whole and part or body and place, and affirm or deny 
the eternal truth, under the influence of divine 
illumination, expressing their relationship. What I am 
maintaining here is that, even though Bonaventure does 
use iudicare in contexts suggestive of the objects of 
simple apprehension, there are two levels of judgment 
appropriate to pre-propositional and propositional 
knowledge, and that in both cases, to the extent that 
eternal truth is the ultimate term of our intellectual 
awareness, divine illumination is required to rectify or 
regulate our acts of judgment and to provide the 
ontological foundation for our knowing eternal truth. 


II. Interlude 


There are two quite significant developments in 
epistemological theory between the time of St. Bona- 
venture and Duns Scotus that heavily influence the 
thought of the latter. The first of these turns out to have 
a positive influence upon Scotus, a positive influence 
deriving from an unlikely source. Thomas Aquinas’s 
writings on truth are the source that set many forces in 
motion in subsequent medieval epistemology, for no 
writer in medieval philosophy prior to Aquinas had 
confronted the illuminationist tradition so directly and 
forcibly and had decided once and for all what kind of 
response to make to it. The illuminationists, such as 
Bonaventure, had one compelling argument in their 
arsenal: if we know eternal truth, then one of the 
ontological foundations of our knowledge must be 
eternal; we know eternal truth; therefore, one of the 
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ontological grounds of our knowledge is eternal. But 
nothing is eternal save God. Therefore, God is the 
foundation of our knowledge. If one allows this 
argument as it stands, then one must be committed to 
some form or another of illuminationism. The only 
question that remains to be decided is what type of 
illumination theory: subjective illumination, objective 
illumination or both; illumination to explain our 
formation of concepts or illumination to explain our 
acts of judgment and so forth—one will endorse. 
Aquinas’s basic move, as far as I can tell, is to 
deny the ultimate assumption. As Fr. Armand Maurer 
pointed out in an article over twenty five years ago, 
Thomas Aquinas does not hold that we, as human 
beings, know eternal truths.'6 Indeed, the truths we 
know are incorruptible and immutable in a sense 
according as the forms of things are incorruptible 
except by the corruption of the subjects in which those 
forms adhere. When we know universal truths we 
know what abstracts from any particular time and place 
and what is necessarily the case in a given domain. But 
this type of ‘being always’ is sharply distinguished by 
Aquinas, in writings such as his De veritate and Summa 
theologiae, from the ‘being always’ that belongs to God 
alone.” In sum, what we know, when we know 
scientifically, are the necessary truths of created things. 
From this delimitation of the term of human 
intellectual cognition flow many of the features of the 


16 Armand Maurer, “St. Thomas on Eternal Truths,” Mediaeval 
Studies 32 (1970) 91-107; rpt. in Being and Knowing: Studies in 
Thomas Aquinas and Later Medieval Philosophers (Toronto: 
PIMS, 1990) 43-58. 

17 Aquinas, ST 1.16.7 ad 2m. 
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approach of Aquinas and others in his tradition to 
epistemological issues. To such moderate realists in the 
non-illuminationist tradition, the immediate grounds of 
our knowledge are twofold: the essences of created 
things, which have a kind of inner necessity to them, 
and the human intellect, both agent and possible. Given 
a created world comprised of substances each having an 
essence containing its own inner necessity and 
impregnated with its own degree of intelligibility, we 
can show, through an articulation of the operations of 
the human mind, how human knowledge works and 
what its limits are. True, if we press matters further and 
ask why the world is an intelligible place, we would 
have to resolve into the divine mind for an ultimate 
explanation; the intelligibility and necessity of the 
created order must have an ultimate source. But 
Aquinas, and others following him, would hold that in 
doing so we would be studying verum in the science of 
metaphysics, not engaged in philosophical psychology 
and epistemology. After all, the human mind could 
engage in its acts of knowledge, even if that ultimate 
source of the world’s intelligibility remained unknown. 
The other significant development in episte- 
mological theory between Bonaventure and Scotus, I 
would suggest, is the version of illumination advanced 
by Henry of Ghent. As anyone who has investigated 
Henry’s theory of illumination knows, his 
epistemological ideas are complex and seem to change 
from his earlier to his later writings.!8 But whatever 
development they may have undergone does not affect 


18 Steven P. Marrone, Truth and Scientific Knowledge in the 
Thought of Henry of Ghent (Cambridge, MA: The Medieval 
Academy of America, 1985) 141-148. 
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the main thrust of Henry’s effect upon subsequent 
authors such as Scotus. For later authors in the 
Scholastic tradition, the earlier articles of Henry’s 
Summa remain the fundamental texts for understanding 
his epistemology, and it is that epistemology which 
became increasingly the starting point of discussions, 
owing to the commanding position Henry occupied in 
late thirteenth century theology. 

What is that epistemology? According to 
Henry, the human mind can form concepts of things 
according to what they are but it cannot rise to the truth 
of things, that is to say, created things’ correspondence 
to their exemplars in the divine mind. Now initially 
this sounds a great deal like the theory in Bonaventure 
that we have just seen, especially as regards what I 
called the rectification of one’s ideas. But I would 
suggest that the similarity is actually more apparent 
than real. For Henry’s ontology is not semiotic; things 
at their most fundamental level are not signs, according 
to Henry. Instead, things are created instances of 
Avicennian essences that have a being of essence in the 
divine mind upon which their being in created things is 
based.!9 Consequently, Henry suggests that for the 
fullness of truth to come into the human mind three 
factors need to come into play: first, the human mind 
needs to form its created exemplar or concept which 
tells it about that which is; then, the human mind is 
illumined so as to have its conceptual content adjusted 
by an impress of the divine light; and finally the human 
being could discern clearly through the adjusted 


19 Jean Paulus, Henri de Gand: Essai sur les tendances de sa 
métaphysique (Paris: Vrin, 1938) 291-303; Marrone, Truth and 
Scientific Knowledge 119-124. 
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concept the essence of the created thing, the truth of the 
thing which consists in its conformity to the divine 
exemplar. What Henry’s approach entails is that 
illumination has mainly to do with providing the 
conditions for effective concept-formation. As Henry 
himself tells us in the Summa art. 1 q. 3: 


For unless our concepts are formed for us by the aid of 
the eternal light, they remain unformed and contain no 
simple or pure truth, as has been said.?29 


What we have here is a return to a theory akin to 
that advocated by the proponents of agent intuitionism 
insofar as its adherents, such as Richard Rufus,?! 
thought that God’s light was needed for concept- 
formation. Conversely, what is missing here in Henry’s 
version of illumination is any kind of notion that 
creatures as creatures are signs in the book of nature so 
characteristic of Bonaventure, and Bonaventure’s 
equally telling emphasis on illumination being required 
to explain our coming to know eternal truth through the 
act of judgment. 

Yet, despite the fact that Henry’s illumination 
theory is much richer and more complicated than I have 
time to tell, I cannot leave it without mentioning briefly 


20 Henry of Ghent, Summa quaestionum ordinariarum (Paris: 
Badius, 1520), rpt. ed. (St. Bonaventure, N.Y.: The Franciscan 
Institute, 1953) f. 10v G. "nisi enim conceptus nostri a luce aeterna 
assistente nobis formarentur, informes manerent nec veritatem vel 
simpliciter vel sinceram continerent, ut dictum est.” 

21 Rufus, De ideis (Erfurt: Bibliotheca Amploniana, MS Q 312) f. 
83vb: “Si autem aliud—causatum—intelligat [intellectus creatus], 
si in te et per te qui est illiums causati idea creabilis per tui 
receptionem.” 
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one of its other idiosyncrasies. In his effort to discount 
any approach, such as the Thomistic one, which would 
claim that the resources of sense knowledge and the 
intellectual faculties of a human being are adequate to 
account for intellectual knowledge, Henry introduces 
conditions that he thinks serve to indicate that habitual 
sense knowledge can be deceiving to the point that it 
would undermine any intellectual knowledge based 
upon it. In an influential thought-experiment, Henry 
suggests that we are unable to distinguish on any 
internal criterion the apparently true from the true, since 
we often believe certain false things to be the case when 
we are asleep or in a rage on the basis of the same sense 
images that we employ to infer what is actually the case 
when we are awake and healthy. To the extent that our 
intellects are sense-dependent, they too need a more 
certain rule to discern the truth-like from the truth; such 
a rule is what illumination, in part, provides.?2 


22 Henry of Ghent, Summa quaestionum ordinariarum, 1.2; f. 
5vE: “Tertia ratio est quod huiusmodi exemplar cum sit intentio est 
species sensibilis rei abstracta a phantasmate similitudinem habet 
cum falso sicut cum vero ita quod quantum est ex parte sua 
internosci non potest. Per easdem enim imagines sensibilium in 
somno et in furore iudicamus imagines esse res ipsas et in vigilia 
sani iudicamus de ipsis rebus. Veritas autem sincera non 
percipitur nisi discernendo eam a falso. Igitur per tale exemplar 
impossibile est certam haberi scientiam et certam notitiam 
veritatis. Et ideo si debeat certa scientia haberi veritatis, oportet 
mentem avertere a sensibus et a sensibilibus et ab omni intentione 
quantumcumque universali et abstracta a sensibilibus ad 
incommutabilem veritatem supra mentem exsistentem” Robert 
Pasnau, Theories of Cognition in the Later Middle Ages 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997) 221-229. For 
Scotus’s discussion of sense illusions and their consequences for 
the problem of knowledge, see Duns Scotus, Ordinatio, 1. d.3. 1. 
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Accordingly, we can say that by the time we 
arrive at the teaching career of Duns Scotus (ca. 1296- 
1308), the following developments had taken place in 
the history of medieval epistemology: First, Thomas 
Aquinas had indicated one way to circumvent illumin- 
ationism by revising the term of intellectual cognition; 
we can claim that the human mind does not in the end 
know eternal truth but the necessary truths derivable 
from the essences of created things. Second, Henry of 
Ghent had re-stated illumination theory in such a way 
that it became once again a theory bearing upon 
concept-formation and was disconnected from the rich 
semiotic metaphysics associated with Bonaventure. 
Finally, some effort had been made by Henry to weaken 
the seemingly solid foundation of the senses for human 
intellectual knowledge by suggesting that sense powers, 
both the external senses and the imagination, could 
prove wayward and incapable of yielding the kind of 
certitude that Aquinas and other non-illuminationists 
believed they could. 


III. Duns Scotus 


When we arrive at the thought of Duns Scotus, 
we come to an author whose principal genius certainly 
lies in the area of systematic metaphysics. Perhaps as 
no author before him, Scotus was determined both to 
explore and delineate each of the divisions of being, 
transcendental and categorical, and to show that 
metaphysics fully meets the criteria for scientific 


nn.219-245, in Opera omnia, studio et cura Commissionis 
Scotisticae (Civitas Vaticana: Typis Polyglottis Vaticanis, 1950- ) 
3: 133-148. 
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knowledge laid down by Aristotle in the Posterior 
Analytics. As we examine his epistemological 
theories, we must bear in mind this overarching concern 
of Scotus’s thought to understand his doctrines aright. 

Since Scotus’s primary goal is to guarantee the 
validity of scientific knowledge in its highest form, he 
naturally perceives two dangers in illuminationism, 
especially in its formulation in the writings of Henry of 
Ghent. First, the claim that our concepts are not 
properly able to be formed on the basis of sense 
knowledge would serve to undermine our ability to 
know terms and thereby propositions. Second, the 
notion that we know eternal truths in any direct way 
seems to Scotus to make too bold a claim for the status 
of human knowledge, and by its excessive ambition 
could lead to scepticism. 

To reinstate the firmness of our intellectual 
knowledge insofar as it is based on the senses, Scotus 
first suggests that our senses are not as wayward as 
Henry believed, but then also argues that even if they 
were, the fundamental notions upon which we base our 
intellectual knowledge (being, substance, etc.) would, 
nonetheless, be communicated in their purity. 
Consequently, Scotus goes so far as to claim that, even 
in the rather dismal situations depicted by Henry, man 


23 Allan B. Wolter, The Transcendentals and Their Function in the 
Metaphysics of John Duns Scotus (St. Bonaventure, N.Y.: 
Franciscan Institute, 1946) 176-184; B. Ioannes Duns Scotus, 
Quaestiones super libros Metaphysicorum Aristotelis, 1. prol. 
nn.16-21; q. 1. nn.13-136; 6. q. 4. nn.10-12, ed. R. Andrews et al. 
(St. Bonaventure, N.Y.: Franciscan Institute, 1997) 3: 7-10; 19-63; 
4: 87-88; Lectura 1. d. 3. nn.1.1-2. nn.106-113; 16: 262-267; 
Lectura 1. d. 8.1.3. nn.106-109; 17: 36-38); Ordinatio 1. d. 8.1.3. 
nn.113-115; 4: 205-207. 
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could still have elementary propositional knowledge 
such as ‘every whole is greater than its parts’; and 
because such propositions contain, either virtually or 
formally, all that can be derived through them, man 
would have an adequate basis for certain intellectual 
knowledge.24 If the claim that man could have an 
adequate basis for certain intellectual knowledge seems 
surprising, we must bear in mind that Scotus develops a 
view that the cause of knowing a per se known 
proposition is perceiving the relation between its terms 
and that the evidence for such a proposition is self- 
contained.?5 

Regarding claims about eternal and immutable 
truth, Scotus first poses what he considers to be a fatal 
objection. Let us assume for the sake of argument that 
the mind really does work more or less the way that 
Henry said it does. If that were so, then the correction 
of the created exemplar, the concept of an object as 
originally formed by the mind, involves the substitution 
of an infallible and immutable object for a potentially 
fallible and mutable object. Yet this substitution cannot 
help us to know the world, since ex hypothesi the world 


24 Scotus, Ordinatio 1. d. 3.1.4. nn.240-245; 3: 146-148. 

25 Scotus, Ordinatio 1. d. 3.1.4.n.250; 3: 152-153: “Ad secundum 
dico quod in anima potest intelligi duplex mutabilitas: una ab 
affirmatione in negationem, et e converso—puta ab ignorantia ad 
scientiam...alia quasi a contrario in contrarium, puta a rectitudine 
in deceptionem, vel e converso...Circa illa vero quae sunt evidentia 
ex terminis, mutari non potest secunda mutabilitate, quia ipsi 
termini apprehensi sunt causa necessaria et evidens conformitatis 
factae, ad ipsos terminos.” Quaestiones 6. q. 3. nn.38-68; 4: 69-79. 
Peter C. Vier, Evidence and its Functions according to John Duns 
Scotus (St. Bonaventure, N.Y.: Franciscan Institute, 1951) 91-97. 
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remains mutable.2° Or to put the matter differently, if 
we know the mutable and changing world through an 
adjusted concept that portrays the world as immutable 
and unchanging, we thereby become aware of the world 
other than as the world actually is. But to be aware of 
things as they are not is to be mistaken. Consequently, 
Scotus charges that Henry’s approach to human 
knowledge contains a latent scepticism.?2” Secondly, 
Scotus attempts, as did Aquinas before him, to 
appropriate as much of Augustine’s language as he can, 
going so far as to suggest that in understanding the 
essences of created things and their interrelation we 
perceive the created analogue of God’s knowledge in 
His intellect of those same essences in their intelligible 
being. Yet, as Scotus concedes, this is not really a 
grasp of eternal truth but rather a grasp of necessary 
truth that at best may be called ‘eternal’ after a 
fashion.?8 

Nonetheless the main thrust of Scotus’s 
epistemology does not consist in simply opposing 
Henry’s or even Bonaventure’s version of illumination 
theory. Rather, it consists in elaborating the meta- 
physical foundations for the objects that we know. In 


26 Scotus, Ordinatio 1 d. 3.1.4. n.219; 3:133: “Istae rationes 
videntur concludere impossibilitatem certae cognitionis naturalis. 
Prima, quia si obiectum continue mutatur, nec potest haberi aliqua 
certitudo de ipso sub ratione immutabilis; immo nec in quocumque 
lumine posset certitudo haberi, quia non est certitudo quando 
obiectum alio modo cognoscitur quam se habet. Igitur nec est 
certitudo cognoscendo mutabile ut immutabile.” 

27 Scotus, Ordinatio 1 d. 3.1.4. n.222; 3: 135: “Istae igitur rationes 
videntur concludere omnem incertitudinem et opinionem 
academicorum.” 

28 Duns Scotus, Ordinatio 1 d. 3.1.4. n.262; 3: 160. 
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this respect, what Scotus is doing at the strategic level 
is continuing the project inaugurated by Aquinas: the 
medieval version of naturalizing epistemology. 

At the tactical level, however, the Subtle Doctor 
is embroiled in a controversy with Henry of Ghent 
regarding whether there is an isomorphic relation 
between our first-order concepts and the things in the 
world. Henry had claimed that when we think of an 
object such as man, although the notions we predicate 
of him essentially, i.e. rational and animal, do not have 
the same definition and are thus distinct in meaning or 
intention, they are, nonetheless, not distinct prior to the 
activity of our thinking.2? In this seemingly modest 
claim, Duns Scotus perceives grave danger. If we claim 
that first-order concepts can have different definitions 
and yet express notions that belong to the very essence 
of an object, we seem to be hinting that our notions do 
not quite correspond to the way things are, since the 
elements are distinct in the intellect yet non-distinct in 
the thing prior to our acts of thinking. What Scotus 
proposes to safeguard the objectivity of our intellectual 
knowledge is that there is an otherness (formal 
distinction) between the distinctive intelligible notes 
(naturae communes) that constitute a thing’s essential 
nature, an otherness that provides the proximate 
foundation for our thinking and is not the product of our 
thinking.3° 


29 Henricus de Gandavo, Quod. 10.7c, ed. Macken (Leuven, 
Leiden: Leuven University Press and E.J. Brill, 1981) 64-167; 
Summa 27.1 ad 5m (ed. Badius) 1: f. 161vM-1621P. 

30 Scotus, Quaestiones 7. q. 19. nn.43-57; 4: 370-374; Lectura 1 d. 
8.1.4. nn.175-176; 17: 63; Ordinatio 1. d. 8.1.4. nn.191-198; 4: 
260-264. On the formal distinction, see Bernhard Jansen, 
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If we take the doctrine of the formal distinction 
together with the related doctrine of the common 
nature, we may, in general, say that Scotus is trying to 
state what he considers to be the minimal foundations 
for a moderate realism of a non-illuminationist type. 


IV. Conclusion 


Before closing I would like to make some 
reflections about the rôle of Franciscan philosophy in 
the history of epistemology from the middle of the 
thirteenth century to the early fourteenth century. First, 
I would suggest that in the writings of St. Bonaventure, 
we find the finest expression of illuminationist theory. 
Bonaventure displays a remarkable awareness of why 
illumination is required from a philosophical point of 
view, while remaining sensitive to the contribution of 
sense knowledge and man’s intellectual faculties. 
God’s illuminative action and human conceptualization 
are co-ordinated causes resulting in the ultimate effect, 
which is human knowledge of eternal truths. Second, it 
seems that illumination theory suffers a decline after 
Bonaventure, both in the hands of his disciples who do 


“Beiträge zur geschichtlichen Entiwicklung der Distinctio 
formalis,” Zeitschrift für katholische Theologie 53 (1929) 317-344, 
517-544; Maurice J. Grajewski, The Formal Distinction of Duns 
Scotus: A Study in Metaphysics (Washington, D.C.: The Catholic 
University of America Press, 1944) 101; Allan B. Wolter, “The 
Formal Distinction,” and “The Realism of Scotus,” in The 
Philosophical Theology of John Duns Scotus ed. Marilyn McCord 
Adams (Ithaca and London: Cornell University Press, 1990) 27- 
53; and Timothy B. Noone, “Alnwick on the Origin, Nature, and 
Function of the Formal Distinction,” Franciscan Studies 53 (1993) 
231-261. 
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not adopt his semiotic metaphysics even when they 
appropriate other elements of his thought, and in the 
writings of Henry of Ghent. Third, Duns Scotus, 
although an ardent opponent of illuminationism, is in 
many ways a continuator and supporter of the effort to 
‘naturalize’ epistemology begun by St. Thomas 
Aquinas. If anything, Scotus’s contribution to episte- 
mology must be seen as laying out the foundations for 
moderate realism, and as arguing that a certain kind of 
ontology would be required to account for the integrity 
of human knowledge, without recourse to divine 
illumination as an explanatory principle for human 
knowing. As such, Scotus is one of the first moderate 
realists to perceive incipient scepticism and even 
nominalism in the form of certain theses of Henry of 
Ghent and to oppose them. 

How do these reflections bear upon the recent 
writings mentioned at the outset, and what do they 
suggest about the accuracy of the views expressed in 
those writings? The Franciscan tradition is much 
broader and richer than it is described as being in the 
works of MacIntyre and Pickstock. What has been 
overlooked by both authors is the importance of the 
earlier Franciscan authors in the identification of the 
main issues separating the Augustinian inheritance in 
philosophy from the approach of Aristotle, and the 
outstanding contribution to epistemology by St. 
Bonaventure. Only if one imposes a Thomistic frame- 
work at the outset could one construe Bonaventure’ s 
thought as being surpassed by the writings of the 
Angelic Doctor; on any balanced reading, Bona- 
venture’s epistemology raises very profound issues 
about the nature of the human mind and its objects. 
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Similar points can be made about the treatment of Duns 
Scotus in these recent writings. If one studies the actual 
progress of epistemological ideas in the period under 
consideration, one must conclude that Scotus’s 
epistemology is in fundamental continuity with that of 
Thomas Aquinas, although the focus of Scotus’s own 
thought is the doctrine of Henry of Ghent. To place a 
large divide between the thought of Scotus and 
Aquinas, or to portray one as the bearer of light and the 
other as the harbinger of darkness, is to exceed the 
historical evidence considerably. ‘Blaming the Francis- 
cans’ may be convenient for didactic purposes but it 
does not stand up well under examination. 
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BONAVENTURE’S THREE-FOLD W AY TO GOD 


R. E. Houser 


Though he became Minister General of the 
Franciscan Order in 1257, Bonaventure’s heart never 
left the University of Paris, and during his generalate he 
delivered three sets of “collations” or university 
sermons at Paris. On 10 December 1270 Étienne 
Tempier, bishop of Paris, had condemned certain 
erroneous propositions. Bonaventure ruminated over 
these matters, and in the Spring of 1273 delivered his 
magisterial Collations on the Hexameron.’ Left 
unfinished owing to his elevation to the cardinalate, in 
them he read the first chapter of Genesis spiritually, 
distinguishing seven levels of “vision” corresponding to 
the seven days of creation. The first level is 
“understanding naturally given” or philosophy, divided 
into logic, physics, and ethics. Physics includes all 
three areas of Aristotelian theoretical philosophy: 
metaphysics, mathematics, and natural philosophy. 


' For Bonaventure’s dates see J.G. Bougerol, Introduction a 
l'étude de saint Bonaventure 2™ ed. (Paris: Vrin, 1988); J. Quinn, 
“Bonaventure” Dict. of the M.A. 2: 313-9. On the circumstances 
of the Collations, one friar noted: “But oh, no, no, no! Since the 
reverend Lord and Master who gave out this work has been 
elevated to a sublime position, and is leaving his way of life [as a 
friar], those attending his sermons have not received what was to 
follow [the missing last three collations]. . . . This work was read 
and composed at Paris, in the year of our Lord 1273, from Easter 
to Pentecost, there being present Masters and Bachelors of 
Theology and other brothers, in the number of 160.” Bonaventure, 
Opera Omnia (ed. Quaracchi) 5: 450 n. 10; Coll. in Hex. ed. F. 
Delorme (Quaracchi: 1934) 275. 


